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but based on painting and relief work1. Have we here a case of
parallel development or one of mutual influence? To what extent
can the existence of artistic interrelations be proved? Recent
research has been successful in tracing the origins of the late-
classical in Classical art and the origins of Sassanian in Parthian
art. A whole series of apparent correspondences, in which we were
at one time inclined to see an orientalization of classical art, appear
now rather as converging manifestations. But the closer these
lines of development approach one another, the stronger grows the
possibility that occasional sparks of inspiration leap from one to
the other. The reliefs commemorating Shapur's victory and his
capture of Valerian2 are influenced by Roman victory-reliefs. On
the other hand the concept of the ruler in the late-classical period
and its outward manifestations have a strong Oriental tinge.
Shapur's relief might have been influenced by a Valerian prototype.
Yet the influence might equally have been in the opposite direction.
The decisive step, so far as Rome was concerned, may well have
been taken on some Imperial triumphal relief or sarcophagus.
More interesting even than the similarity in frontality between
the reliefs of Shapur and the Lateran sarcophagus is the difference
in their technique. In its counterpoise the form of seated figure
of the Graeco-Roman philosopher is quite classical; in its sym-
metry of widespread legs and in the stiffness of its body the figure
of the Sassanian king is thoroughly Oriental* The Roman proto-
type continues almost unchanged through a series of imperial and
divine figures into the Middle Ages, when it comes into conflict
with the Oriental motive that has likewise been carried on by later
Sassanian and then by Byzantine art.
A somewhat later Roman sarcophagus3, made about 270 to
275, has in the centre the old-fashioned group of men clasping
hands (dextrarum iunctio) and on the right and left of this group
symbolical figures referring to the office of the deceased, who was
an official of the Annona* Though it is still in high relief the
unplastic hardening of the figures is here more exaggerated. All
the more moving is the inner suffering which appears on the man's
face and seems to portray the depth of his sensitiveness which still
lives through the stiffening forms. In its general form this portrait
head belongs to the end of the 'Gallienic renaissance/ And in
heads which belong either to the end of this period or to the
transition towards the next there now appears a definite tide of
expressionism produced by stressing and exaggerating the charac-
1  See above, p. 124,
2  Volume of Plates v, 148.                          8 U. 202.